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Hs Nt ever —— tor tho welfare of | 
his people, having thought fit to take ſuch. 
precautions as ſeemed neceſſary for preventing the 
peſtilential contagion being introduced into theſe 
| kingdoms, from ſome of the diſtant parts of Europe; 
and having, ſince, been pleaſed to declare from the 
Throne, that if, from an alteration of circumſtances, 
it ſhould, at any time, be found, that farther proviſi- 
ons will, be wanted for ſecuring: this country againſt - 
the viſitation of that fatal. calamity,. he did not doubt: 
of the ready concurrence of his. Parliament for -ſo- 
ſalutary a purpoſe :. and the Right Honourable the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, in- 
parliament aſſembled, having, reſpectively, declared 
their readineſs to-concur in ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be found neceſſary for their preſervation, from ſo 
great a calamity: it, therefore, ſeems to de the ſenſe. 
of his Majeſty, and of the whole Britiſh Legiſlature, 
chat, at this time, it may be neceſſary to take the 
ws . this . 1 their an- | 
tion, 
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tion, that ſuch additions and amendments may be 


” 


more perfect, and fitter to anſwer the ends propoſed. ; 


And as, in the courſe of my practice, I have had fre- 
quent occaſions to lament the great deſtruction of 
mankind by contagious diſeaſes; and, from thence, 


been led ta conſider the means with: which. we are 


provided for preventing or leflening their fatal effects, 


and even for eradicating ſeveral of them, if care 


and induſtry are not wanting; and having, with this 


view, diligently collected the beſt information that! 
could procure, concerning the nature of peſtilential 
contagion, and the means of preventing it from being 
propagated; I therefore, on the preſent occaſion, offer 


to the conſideration of the public a few obſervations, 


with proper concluſions from them deduced, on this 
important ſubject: happy, if they ſhalh, at any time, 


be found uſeful in-ſtopping the progreſs of this diſeaſe, 
or in exciting others to point out more effectual means 
for anſwering the ſame deſign. „„ 


For preventing this contagion being introduced 


into theſe kingdoms, the laws of Quarantine have long 


been eſtabliſhed 1113 and, by his Majeſty's order, 
are now in full force. Theſe, in the year 1710, 


were taken into conſideration, and further enlary 


and enforced ;\ and, ſince that time, have received 


I.] The Venetians ſeem to have been the firſt who eſta- 
bliſhed Quarantines in their dominions, about the year 1484, 


ſoon aſter the Turks became their neighbours in Europe: the 
conftant intercourſe which they maintained with 'thofe power- _ 


ful neighbours, either in war, or by commerce, rendering it ne- 
deſſary for them to take this, and other precautions, againſt the 


| | introduRtion of this contagion into their countf r. 


* great 


81 
great alterations" and amendments Ia]; and yet, not- 
withſtanding all the care of the legiſlature, may 


ꝙpoſſibly ſtill receive further improvements, when- S 
ſoever a reviſal of them ſhall be thought neceſ- 


. 4 7 N 4 
— . * 5 3 1 
p 1 1 * * 
N * : * * o 


(2 The late Doctor Mead, in his diſcourſe on the plague, 
propoſed many excellent rules reſpecting the method of per- 
forming Quarantine, Which in the Act of 26th Geo. II. have, in 
general, been adopted. But, in that diſcourſe, he hath taken no 
notice of the great benefits of Bills of Health, as a preſervative a- 
gainſt the importation of this diſeaſe; although they ſtrike at the 


root of the evil; and, under proper regulations, may in many 


cafes render the performance of Quarantine unneceſſaty. H: 
hath collected ſeveral uſeful - obſervations concerning the nature: 
of 'this*contagion ; but the methods propoſed by him for remov- 
ing it feem inadequate to that end. Sinee that juſtly celebrated 
. * phyfician wrote, we have alſo been made àequainted with ſome 
Properties of this contagion, whieh direct to the means of pre- 
venting it from ſpreading, and of removing it from infected 
places. All which render à further publication on this ſubject 


"neceſſary, I may add, that the labeuts of our lateſt medieal 


* writers (particularly of Sir John Pringle, in his Treatiſe on the 
©"Jail-fever, and his other excellent works; and of Doctor Lind, 
in ſeveral”of his valuable publications) *aMſt *us in forming a 
true judgment of the nature of contagion in general; and that 
further Tights are daily throw on this ſubject, dy the practice of 
inoculation; all which enable us to point out, with more pre- 
ciſion, an effectual 3 method againft that of the 
plague. Permit me further to add, that my vie ws in this pub- 
licatibn are nor wholly confined to one gountry: I would, wil- 
-lingly, extend them to all mankind. And if, on rhe preſent, or 
* any future-occafion; any ftop ſhould be put to the progreſs of this 
diſeuſe by the means here pointed out, the danger of its ſprend- 


ing to diftant parts will thereby be leſſened, and the ſame means- 


- may "afterwards be put in practice, with more certain hopes 
of ſucceſs, whenſoever this diſeaſe ſhall appear, eithet in his. 
or in any other coun . N 


13] One inſtance Tan here beg leave to mention, wherein 


_ "thelc laws may requite ge” amendment. By the ſaid Act 
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. 
he eſtabliſhment of bills of health [4], to be 
produced by all commanders of ſhips on their arrival 
from places frequently infected with the plague, or 


(26 Geo. II.) ſome proviſion is made againſt the practices of 
clandeſtine traders, at ſuch times as any part of this or of any 
of the neighbouring kingdoms; ſhall happen to be infected with 
the plague,. But the penalties impoſed on them by this act, 
are not much greater than thoſe to which they ſubject them- 
ſelves, by their illicit practices, at all other times; although _ 
it is well known that contagion is often ſecretly introduced by 

theſe clandeſtine traders; as was, not long ago, experienced at 
Reggio in Calabria ; and, very lately, the contagious diſtemper 
among the horned cattle was belieyed to be thus introduced 
into Scotland; but, by the wiſe and vigorous meaſures then 
taken, by his Mejeſty in Council, an immediate ſtop was there 
put -6- its; Garther progreſs. 5s . lp eek ge; 
From the ſame act, it appears to have been the ſenſe of the 
_ Legiſlature, that, agreeable to the practice of other nations, it 
would be expedient to eret Lazarettos, for the performance of 

-Quarantine ; and ſome proviſion was made in this act for the 


- - abovementioned purpoſe. - But nothing further has yet been 
done in this buſineſs, If four or five ſuch Lazarettos were 


_ erected in different parts of Great Britain and Ireland, at, or 
near, thoſe places where our ſhips uſually make land, in their 
homeward paſſages from the Mediterranean, and from the Bal- 
tic, Quarantine might moſt coveniently and effectually be per- 
formed at ſuch places; and with greater ſafety to the public 
than by the methods now in uſe. Moreover, ſuch Lazarettos 
would be eagerly ſought out by the crews of the ſhips actually 
. viſited by the plague ; who, for want of ſuch. places of refuge, 
- now threaten ſociety with that deſtruction to which they them- 
ſelves are devoted. On many occaſions, thoſe Lazarettos might 
alſo be uſeful to crews of his Majeſty's ſhips of war, and of 
other veſſels infefted with the Jail-fever, and other contagious dif- 
_. . eaſes; which, for want of ſuch places of retreat, are often com- 
municated to the inhabitants of the places where ſuch infected 
JJ oe ant err Poe S940; 
= 3 RF £4] It does not appear that bills of health have been eſta- 


ed in this kingdom by any expreſs law); but the uſe of them 


ſeas rather to have been introduced by the general "RO of 
F . that 


. 


„ 
that are in danger of being therewith infected, ſeeqps 
well calculated to anſwer the end propoſed: "aq 
bills having been found highly inſtrumental in pre- 
ſerving this nation, for more than a hundred years 
paſt, from this diſeaſe, with which, before that time, 
it was frequently viſited. Theſe bills, or manifeſts, 
are conſtantly given, by ſeveral Italian ſtates, to ſuch 
nM - ſhips as fail from their ports ; and are there required 
| of all veſſels. that arrive at their ports, from moſt 
places fituated on any of the ſeas within the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar. r „ 
In other parts of Europe, whenſoever danger is 
apprehended from peſtilential contagion, theſe bills 
are alſo required from all ſhips, by which it is ſuſ- 
pected that this contagion may be conveyed; as, at 
_ preſent, from all ſhips that arrive, in this country, 
ttrom the Baltic, They are alſo conſtantly given by 
the Britiſh conſuls, in every part of the "Turkiſh . 
| - dominions, and of thoſe of the ſtates of Barbary, to 


the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe; who, by a kind of confederaey 
againſt this diſtemper, united in this meaſure, to prevent it from 
ſpreading into their reſpective dominions. But, as the Maho- 
metan princes would take no precautions againſt. this diſeaſe, 
_ the. conſuls of the other European nations, reſiding in the do- 
minions of thoſe princes, were therefore inſtructed . to grant 
| bills of health to the ſhips of the nations to which they be- 
longed, that ſhould happen to touch at the ports where they re- | 
ſided. This laſt regulation of granting bills of health by con- 
. ſuls (if I am rightly informed) only took place bere, after the N 
plague had been brought from Smyrna to Amſterdam, in the 
year 1664 3 andfrom Amſterdam, or ſome other part of Holland, 
to London, about the beginning of the year 16656. However this 
may be, it. is certain that the eſtabliſhment of theſe bills hath 
proved highly beneficial in checking the progreſs of the diſtem- 
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and place Where 205 5 0 ; the Halfte öf che 


eh "is Saad and of fetchan 8 by 
Whom'it was loaded; the kinds c S Whi . 
"contains ; the place to which it 1s b 585 — 


with" the nutnber of miatitzers and pa N 


bär ked therein; with a Certificate, or 
Hit all ' emb Sirked were in * health; ald . 
Place Whete uch Bill was given, ' free rom "con - 


| ta ion: and on the arrival of luch veſſel in any port 


of this kingdom, "theſe bills are etammed by the 


1 oper lent; of fie cuftomns; and neither 'the veſſel 


"{uffeted do be Uünsaden, hor "Its crew "to Edie Sn. 
Altre, without perfortiance 6 "Quarantitic; 6r — 
Ellary e e taken, he foeve * 
3g "cauſe "to fuſpect that at "Enki n 


1 


f in be communicated from fuch . 


us, by the wiſdom of Legillature, a double guard 
bach been provided againſt this dreaded diſeaſe. 


"Firſt, by "the *<tabliſhHent of bills of Health, as' a 


1 at all times, againſt the exportation bf its 
. contagion from thoſe. e places that are frequently 2 | 
Marne therewith, or from other places Fah by Þ 

9 from it. Aud, "Tecondly, by th 
"eſtab iſhment of. C MR as a Kc x 2 lt 
importation into theſe kingdoms, on the nearer ap- 
Proach of danger; or 'whenſoever" the diligence: be 
"thoſe, who hape in charge to wateh, $4 this "particu 


A, over. the. e public ſafety 1 in foreign. parts, 'hath by 
he firſt"of theſe: proviſions: e 10 be: „ 


5 4 2 


a ſecurity” againlt this e and may 


. | 


3 Lak 

- poſlibly be rendered yet more effectual [5], if in- 
ſtrüctions be given to the Britiſh conſuls, reliding in 
places that are frequently infected witli this. diſcaſe, 


5] As. a rational preſervatory method againſt infection from 
4 muſt „ fg knowledes of the nature of 
its. contagion, or the manner in which it is conveyed, and of 
the extent of its operations; that a judgment may. therefore 
be formed of the means here pointed out, for preventing the 
ſpreading of this contagion, it appears neceſſary to ſubjoin to 


| theſe conſiderations, a brief account of ſeveral of its properties, 


and of ſome of its operations on the human body. fo 
— Thoſe minute particles. of matter, which, paſſing from a 
perſon affected with the plague, produce the ſame diſeaſe in 
another perſon, by, whom they are received, are called peſti- 
lential contagion. - J ad 
And that alteration in the body which is produced by con- 
tagion, in bringing on this diſtemper, is called infection. 
And, with reſpect to this diſeaſe, thoſe perſons ate com- 
| monly. called ſound, who are free from its contagion, And 
| thoſe who are capable of communicating it to others, are com- 
monly called infected perſons z and are ſo eſteemed by our lawy. 
And all places where this contagion. is lodged are, in like man- 
ner, called infected places. „ > 9 


T * 


This contagion (like that of the ſmall pox, and ſeveral other 
diſeaſes) appears to be a putrid ſubſtance, of a particular kind, 
and acts on the human body, as a ferment, converting the 

animal fluids, by a kind of inteſtine motion, into its own. nature. 
Thus, by a continual rotation from cauſe to effect, this con- 
tagion produces infection; infection the diſeaſe; and the diſeaſe 
Aa gain, contagion : and thus, the diſtemper is perpetuated in a 
continued ſucceſſion from one ſubject to another; as fire is 
- kept alive by its proper. ſubject, or fuel. 
EL Ihe contagion, ſo generated, is either emitted from the bodies 
BE. of the diſeaſed in ſubtile eMuvia, inſenſibly conveyed through 
the air, or elſe it reſides in the fluid parts of their bodies; 
as in the blood, or in thoſe: humours that are ſecreted from it, 
as in the bile,-or in the various excretions.of the human body 3 
aud eſpecially, in the purulent and fanipus. diſcharges, peculiat | 
to this diſeaſe, The contagious cffluvia, ſo emitted, may, with 


c 
/ 


to ſend conſtant intelligence to proper officers ap- 
pointed here to receive the ſame, of the ſtate of health 


in choſe places, and of all icregular proceedings of 


the ait, inſinuate themſelves into ſoft and porous bodies, ſuch 
as cotton, wool, feathers, camels hair, flax, &c, when they 


: 


# 


happen to be depoſited in cloſe rooms near to the ſick; eſpecially 


before they are cloſely packed vp;. and to ſuch merchandize this 
contagion will ſtrongly adhere, and may be conveyed with them 
to a greater diſtance ;' and an opinion has generally prevailed, . 
that it is moſt frequently communicated by means of fuch mer- 
chandiſe. Although this opinion does not appear to be ſup- 


ported by well- atteſted facts, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 


ſuch kinds of merchandize are commonly packed up, in the 


countries. where they are produced, at a diſtance from infected 


places, and are liable to receive contagion only by fuch acci- 


dents as rarely happens; and, when they have ſo received it, 


may require to be in cloſe contact with the body for a conſi- 


. derable time, before they can produce infection. But there is 


greater reaſon to apprehend danger from that contagion which 
is mixed with the various fluids of the body, and with its excre-- 
tions and diſcharges, as before related. For it is found by ex- 

perience, that the moſt ſubtile active particles of putrid conta- 
gion may be ſo enveloped in the glutinous parts which moſt of 
thoſe fluids contain, that, with them, they may be reduced into 
a dry form; and in that ſtate may long continue without change, 
ſo as to be carried to the remoteſt parts of the world, and there - 


exert their peculiar effects, when applied to the human body, 


and Jooſened by moiſture, and rendered active by heat. We. 
have many proofs of contagion thus detained in cloaths, and 
in other things applied to the bodies of the ſick; which, when 
from them applied to the bodies of the ſound, can ſcarce fail 
of communicating the diſeaſe. Next therefore to the bodies 


of thoſe who labour, or have lately laboured, under this diſeaſes. 


their beds, bedcloaths, wearing apparel, utenſils, chirurgical 
_ *dreflings, and every thing elſe that is applied to them, or that 
they touch, or handle, are moſt apt to receive, and to retain, this 
' Contagion ; and ought moſt carefully to be attended to in the 
performance of Quarantine; as alſo by the Britiſh conſuls, in 


"their inquiries into the ſtate of thoſe ſhips, and their eargoes, for © 


which bills of health are demanded. 
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1 Haz. 
any Britiſh ſhips, or thoſe of other nations, whereby 
danger may ariſe of the diſeaſe being propagated to 


this, or to the neighbouring kingdoms ; and if thoſe 


Among mercantile commodities, hair taken from the bodies 
of the inf cted, may, poſſibly, be ſometimes imported: alſo rags, 
that have been part of the apparel af the ſick, or otherwiſe uſed 
about them. The importation of - theſe, from places to which 
it is peſſible they may be brought in this infected Rate, hath 
therefore, by his Maje 's order, at this time, . been wiſely pro- 
hibited. One of our antient writers in huſbandry informs us, 
that the inhabitants of Hutcher, a village in Hertfordſhire, had 
frequently been infected with the plague, by rags which they 
uſed as a manure.to their ground. See a Treatiſe on this ſub- 
jeR, by Speed, publiſhed in 1656. 35 
Among the articles of trade, there are alſo various manufac- 
tures, Which ſeem more liable to receive and convey this con ; 
tagion than cotton and the other raw materials beforementioned, 
Turkey carpets may have been depoſited in infected houſes ; or 
_ wrought by perſons juſt recovering from the plague. Coarſe 
linens may, poflibly, ſometimes be wove by perſons infected 
with this diſeaſe z and may long retain the contagion. And as 
ſucK linens are worn in our colonies, and in other countries, 
without bleaching, or waſhing z fuch cloaths, when imbued with 
contagion," can ſcarce: fail of producing infection, in thoſe who 
apply them to their warm bodies. Needle- work, and embroi- 
 dery, may, for the above reaſons, be ſometimes. ranked among 
| theſe dangerous articles of commerce. And though ſuch acci- 
- dents'may be rare, yet contagion hath ſometimes been con- 
veyed in thoſe kinds of work. The contagion of the ſmall- 
pox, I am well informed, was, about thirty years ago, conveyed 
from London to Virginia in a band-box. A young lady, of the 
town of York, in that province, was | y ed with 
that diſeaſe, of which ſhe died ; and from her, it was communi- 
"cated to about two te ox _ z __ was 2 from 
ſpreading farther, by the flight e inhabitants from the neigh- 
| 3 No ele. comp -at the ficſt, form any con- 
jecture how che diſeaſe had been communicated to this lady; as 
they had been enabled to do, on fimilar occaſions, At length 
it appeared, that ſome attire for the head and neck had been 
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156] Aſter the plague had raged two years at Aleppo (in 1567 


and 1762) the Britiſh conſul, ſo ſoon as it had there ceaſed for 


forty days, thought himſelf authorized to give the maſters of 
ſhips, who had long waited to take in goods from that place, 


ſuch bills of heath, as are uſually there called clean bills; on 


producing of which at the cuſtom-houſes in this kingdom, the 
merchandiſe brought from that place would be permitted to be 


landed without performance of Quarantine, or other precautions 


taken; although ſome of the ſilk, cotton, camels-hair, or other 
goods, of which the cargoes brought from Aleppo uſually con- 
id, might poſfibly have been long depoſited there in infected 
| 1 . . " until 


| LOW | 
„ Vvntil the commander of the ſhip, and all others con- | 
5 cerned therein, or in its loading, have fully complied - = = 
Vith his directions: and to report in his manifeſt or — 
ä bill of health, what hath been done, in purſuance of. . Feet 4 
his. orders, in theſe, or any other particulars [7]. 1 | 
Moreover, as many maſters of ſhips, and other "1 : 
faring people are not ſufficiently acquainted. with 
1 the laws and regulations made for preventing the 
"=: communication of this diſeaſe; although, by tranſ- - 
reſſing thoſe laws, they ſubject themſelves to the 
: [evereſt penalties, and endanger: the ſafety of the 
public [8]; may it not, therefore, be neceſſary that 


| houſes; and if infected with that contagion, might have com- 
municated it to the crew; or might retain it, for a much longer 
time than was required for conveying thoſe goods into this king- 
dom. See Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LIII. Sea. xii, | , 
' [7] Inthe haſte in which theſe conſiderations, through neceſſity, 
N are drawn up, I have not an opportunity of making myſelf ac- 
„„ ICS quainted with the inſtructions uſually given to. the Britiſh con- 
ſuls, reſpecting this contagion ; therefore, hope I ſhall be par- 
doned, if I have here mentioned ſome particulars that are 
uſually contained in thoſe inſtructions; while others of great 
moment here recommended may not, I preſume, have occurred 8 
to thoſe who are intruſted with ſuch affairs. 
© [8] There are certain ſigns by which this diſeaſe is known, 
and diſtinguiſhed from all others; but theſe are not ſet forth 
in any act of parliament; although it is enacted, that if the 
' <. plague ſhall appear on board any ſhip to the northward of 
„Cape Finiſterre, the perſon having charge of ſuch ſhip ſhall 
ct immediately proceed to the harbour of New Grimſby-in the | „ 
6 jſland of Scilly, and there remain with his veſſel, until his Ex 5 
„ Majeſty's pleaſure be known, and in caſe of diſobedience ſhall 
<« be judged guilty of felony, and ſhall ſuffer death. And in 1 
«< caſe. any ſhip or uveſſel ſhall come from any place viſited with - | 
the plague, or have any perſon on board actually infected, 
and the perſon having charge of ſuch ſhip ſhall conceal the 
« ſame, he ſhall be adjudged guilty of felony, and ſuffer dea, 
JJ é aa a ſhort 
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a ſhort abſtract of thoſe laws ſhould be drawn up 
for their uſe; together with inſtructions how to con- 
duct themſelves, with reſpect to thoſe laws and regu- 
lations, at all times, and in all places; and a de- 
feription of thoſe ſymptoms which diſtinguiſh this 
diſeaſe from all others. And that this abſtract and 
inſtructions ſhould be delivered (as it might at a 
trifling price) with the diſpatches from our cuſtom- 
houſes, to every maſter of a ſhip bound to the 
Mediterranean, or to 3 rl part from whence 
there ſhall be cauſe: to ſpect that this contagion 
may be brought; to the end that all who fail to ſuch 


parts, may not be ignorant of their duty in a matter 


. wherein their welfare, and that of the public ſo 
Beſides the proviſions before- mentioned, it was 
alſo neceflary that further proviſions ſhould be made 
againſt the communication of this diſeaſe from places 
where it ſhould unexpectedly appear; eſpecially when 
thoſe places are fo ſituated, that there is reaſon to fear 
m may be readily conveyed from them into theſe 
Kingdoms. In fach' cafes, therefore, a power is 
placed in the crown, timely, to provide againſt the 


4 a8 in caſes of felony,” without benefit of the clergy.” Many 
other ſevere penalties are impoſed on maſters of ſhips and ſea- 
men tranſgreſſing theſe laws. Every maſter of a ſhip, therefore, 
Cut of regard to the public ſafery; as well as his own, ſhould 
de enabled: to judge whether any of his crew are affected with - 
this difeaſe; and ſhould be acquainted with the laws relating 
thereto, that he may be able to conform himſelf to them. The 
laws reſpeQing Quarantine, and indeed directed to be read in 
Churches, when by his Majeſty's order in council they are in 
force'; but, for want of due attention, this direction is ſeldom | 
Sbferved; J 8 5 2 e I Belee ene 2 k 
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danger, by a total prohibition of commerce, and of 
all communication with places ſo infected, or that are 
near to them; as alſo of laying reſtraints on the trade 
with ports that are more remote from the infected 
places, ſo as to prevent the importation of ſuch kinds 
of merchandiſe from them as are moſt ſuſceptible of 
contagion, when there is cauſe to ſuſpect that ſuch 
metchandiſe may, poſſibly, be conveyed to thoſe ports 
from the infected places. Powers are alſo veſted in 
the crown, for deſtroying ſhips and goods that are 
infected with this contagion. And ſuch wiſdom and 
circumſpection hath been uſed by our Sovereigns in 
the exerciſe of theſe powers, in the courſe of the 
preſent century, that the Britiſh dominions, during 
that time, have been happily preſerved from this 
calamity ; while Italy, France, Germany, Poland, 
Denmark, Sicily, and other parts of Europe, have 
experienced its fatal effects. „ 1 
| Beſides the proviſions before- mentioned for pre- 
venting the communication of peſtilential contagion 
into theſe kingdoms, other proviſions are alſo re- 
quired, for 333 the inhabitants of infected 
places from this diſeaſe, for preventing its communi- 
cation from one place to another, and for totally era- 
Adticating it, when, by any accident, it ſhall happen 
to be introduced into theſe kingdoms. The laws 
now in being have, from fatal expetience on former 
_ occaſions, been found inſufficient for anſwering theſe 
_ falutary purpoſes 9]; although there is reaſon to 
g Tne 1 Jac. I. (in the year 1603) intituled, . An 
| Fe, 2 Ne un of. proc or with the 
« plague,” which is founded on mote antient ſtatures, appears 
to be the only one now in force, for the abovementioned pur: 
poſes... By this act it is ordained, that any perſon n 
. elleve 


believe that theſe moſt deſirable ends may be ob- 
tained by other means, when timely carried into 
oo 
It hath been found by experience, that the plague 
(as well as many other diſeaſes) is only produced in 
this country by contagion; and that it may be . | 
vented from ſpreading, by entirely Ae off all 
communication between thoſe places, perſons, and 
things, that are therewith infected, and thoſe that are 
, .*_. "TE$: 8 45 9 * I EEE: I 
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infeQed, or being, or dwelling in any infected houſe, who ſhall, 
by the proper magiſtrate, be commanded to keep bis or their 
- houſe, for avoiding of further infection; and ſhall, notwithſtand- 
ing, poly and contemptuouſly diſobey ſuch direction, that 
then it ſhall be lawful for ſuch keepers or watchmen as ſhall be 
appointed to ſee them kept in, with violence to inforce them 
to keep their houſes; and if any hurt come, by ſuch inforce- 
ment, to ſuch diſobedient perſons, that then the ſaid keepers, 
watchmen, and any other their aſſiſtants, ſhall not be impeached 
therefore. And if any infected perſon, as aforeſaid, ſo com- 
manded to keep his houſe, ſhall, contrary to ſuch command- 
ment, wilfully and contemptuouſly go abroad, and ſhall con- 
verſe in company, having any infectious ſore - upon him un- 
cured, that then, ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall be taken, deemed 
and adjudged as a felon, and ſuffer pains of death as in caſes of 
felony. By the ſame act, among other things, power is given 
to the magiſtrates to tax the inhabitants of infected places; 
and, in ſome caſes of the country. within five miles round, for 
the relief and ſupport of the fick ſo ſhut up. NM. B. The al- 
lowance given by the city of London, in the year 1665, was 
eight- pence per day to each'perſon ſo ſhut up. The execu- 
tion of this act is committed to the mayor, bailiffs, and other 
head officers, and the juſtices of peace 6f cities, boroughs, and 
towns corporate; who are impowered to appoint under them, 
ſearchers, watchmen, examiners, keepers. and buriers for the 
_ perſons and places infected. +» 7 
_ - [10] Theſe important axioms ſeem to hold true in all other 
parts of the world as well as in Great Britain. W and 


. 


Theſe important truths were long ago known to 


* 


the Britiſh Legiſlature; at leaſt were, thereby, ad- b 


mitted to hold generally true; ſinee the laws of Qua- 


other phyſicians who. have practiſed at Conſtantinople, aſſure | 


us, that this diſeaſe is. conſtantly brought to that city from 
Egypt; and others affirm that it is alſo brought from thence to 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and to other parts of the Turkiſh dominions: 
although Egypt, which is now eſteemed the grand ſeminary of 
peſtilential contagion, if we may give credit to Herodotus, was 
in his time a healthy country. And this ſalubrity of Egypt he 
attributes to the temperature of its air, which was not ſubject to 
any great variations; in which reſpect, the air of that country 
has moſt probably continued much the ſame to the preſent time. 
There is, however, reaſon to believe that the ſalubrity of Egypt 
was, in thoſe early times, in part, promoted by the laws which 
that wiſe and learned people had eſtabliſhed for preventing the 


ſpreading of contagious diſeaſes, For we may gather, from the 


_ ſame author, that the Egyptians, by their laws, guarded againſt 
infection from the leproſy ; and on the ſame principles, would, 
as occaſion required, provide againſt the communication of other 


contagious diſeaſes. However this may be, there does not ſeem 


to be any thing peculiar in the air or climate of Egypt, that is 
more favourable to the generation of the plague there, than in 
many other countries where it is unknown. There are many 
parts of Africa and America, which, in common with Egypt, are 

ſubject to inundations; where the climate is extremely hot; and 
the ground marſhy, and covered with wood; and in thoſe coun- 


tries (naturally, more unwholeſome than Egypt) the plague, fo 


far as we can learn, is not generated without contagion; on the 

contrary, in moſt of thoſe countries, it is wholly. unknown. 
Moreover, we are aſſured by Proſper Alpinus, that, near two 
hundred years agq, when he practiſed phyſick in Egypt, the 
plague was almoſt conſtantly brought thither by contagion ; 
either from Greece, or from Syria, or the neighbouring parts of 

Africa; to all which countries. it is now ſaid to be carried from 


Egypt. He indeed admits (agreeably to the common opinion 


tuen received) that ſometimes, though rarely, it was there pro- 
duced without contagion; but of this he brings no proof. And 


there ſeems reaſon to ſuſpect, that, in caſes where this diſeaſe 
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rantine, the eſtabliſhment of bills of health, and the 
- antient practice of thing up infected houſes, muſt 
all have been founded on them. The laſt- mentioned 


was not brought from other countries into Egypt, its contagion 
might have remained there concealed, until, by certain acciden- 
tal cauſes, it was excited into action. Of this we have in- 
ſtances at Conſtantinople, where it has been obſerved to remain 
unaQtive, in infected houſes, during the winter; and again to 
+ produce the diſeaſe in the following ſpring, in ſubjects then diſ- 
_ Poſed, by the warmth of the ſeaſon, to receive it. The fame has 
ha in England, and in many other countries. And the 
contagion of the jail- fever I have, more than once, obſerved, in 
like manner, to lie, as it were, dormant during the winter, and 
again to produce that diſtemper in the ſummer following. But, I 
Have not, in medical hiſtory, met with any well-authenticated 
account of the plague being generated without contagion. It is 
however evident, that, at ſome period of time, this diſeaſe muſt 
ſomewhere have been produced without the aid of contagion ; 
and may again be fo produced; but this, moſt probably, by 
ſuch a combination of cauſes, as very rarely occurs. And it ts 
eaſy to account how peſtilential contagion Gin like manner with 
that of the ſmall-pox, and of various other diſtempers). if at 
the firſt it ſhould only have been conceived and brought forth 
in one individual, may have been preſerved in the world, 
through many ſucceeding ages, by a continued propagation from 
one ſubje&t to another. The ſame Proſper Alpinus further in- 
forms us, that, according to the vulgar notion which prevailed in 
2 Egypt, the plague, in his ad cf y appeared there about once 
* 


ven years. But we find thi this terrible ſcourge now viſits 
that country every year; and" appears much more frequently 
than heretofore in all other parts of the Ottoman empire; 
owing, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, to the increaſe of commerce ; 
but chieſly, to the principle of predeſtination that prevails among 
- thoſe of the Mahometan religion, and prevents them from uſing 
any means of guarding againft its contagion. While, on the 
_ contrary, by means of a better-regulated police, in this particu- 
lar, Great-Britain, and moſt other countries of Europe, are 
nom more rarely viſited with this calamity than heretofore. 
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practice for preventing the ſpreading of this diſeaſe, 
appears therefore to have been eſtabliſned on good 
Principles; although, after the manner in which it 
was carried into execution, when the metropolis was 
laſt viſited with this calamity, it was found to be at- 
tended rather with damage, than advantage to the 
public; and with ſuch cruelties to thoſe families 
ſeized with the diſtemper, that it has been con- 
demned by all who, at that time, or ſince, have written 
on har ſubject [11]; and will ſcarce again be brought 


[II] As by Sydenham, Hodges, and Mead. See the argu- 
ments for and againſt this practice, ſtated by Hodges, in his ac- 
count of the plague which raged at London in the year 1665. 
_ © He tells us, among other things, that almoſt every one in 
the families ſo ſhut up, periſhed, one after another, by the diſ- 
| eaſe; and an opinion univerſally prevailed that thoſe fo ſhut 
up, were doomed to certain death; for which reaſon, thoſe 
families that were infected with the diſeaſe, concealed it by 
every means in their power; and many of them, on whom it 
did not appear, privately withdrew themſelves to other places, 
carrying the contagion with them. And he is of opinion, that 
the diſeaſe, which had appeared on one or two in Weſtmin- 
ſter, about Chriſtmas, was, by the flight of ſome from the in- 
_ | feRted families, conveyed into the city; where, after a ſevere 
froſt of three months continuance, it broke out in the April 
following; and he obſerveg chat no care was there taken to ſhut 
up the infected houſes, until the diſtemper had ſpead fa far, that 
it could not be ſtopped by that means. He thinks, that if the 
diſeaſe ſhould appear, in any future time, it would be more ad - 
viſeable, immediately, to ſeparate the ſick from the ſound, in in- 
fected families; to ſend the ſound to proper houſes provided for 
them, and the ſick to Peſt-houſes, or Hoſpitals, appropriated to 
' _ that diſeaſe; of which there were then many in London and 
Meſtminſter. This method of treatment has ſince been re- 
commended by others; and in the year 1720, was even coun- 
- - - tenanced by the Legiſlature ; but the clauſe of the AR of Parlia- 
ment by which it was then 1 1 having greatly alarmed the 
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13 3 Gcoolebully praiſed by the 
| brate of Hanover, when, in the year 3 


attention 9 4 . — at b there Gr appearcd, 
was not put in practice until it had ſpread, from 
thence, into the neighbouring provinces of France; 
Where it caged, 39 IN that and — 

wm pending ine her ee thr kingdom [1.5], 


in the year 2123 4 
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The ſame was ; praiſed, with better ſucceſs, in the 
year 1743, by the king of the two Sicilies, at Meſſina, 
and at Reggio. And, more lately, when the plague 


broke out at Boſnia, the Venetians prevented the _ 


contagion being communicated to their ſubjects, in 
the adjacent provinces of Iſtria and Dalmatia, by 
lines of ſoldiers poſted on their frontiers. ' Even the 
ſimple Hottentots, purſuing the dictates of nature, 
by the fame means, effectually put a ſtop to the 
variolous contagion, which had been introduced into 
ſome parts of their territory ; where it proved no 
leſs fatal than that of the plague in other coun- 
tries [ [14]. | 
Should therefore any | part of theſe. kingdoins, i in 
any future time, be viſited with this calamity; fo 
foorr as the fact ſhall have been fully afeertained, the 
pablic ſafety requires, that the place, or diſtrict, ſo 
viſited, ſhould immediately be ſurrounded with 
watchmen, or other proper guards, under the ſtricteſt 
diſcipline ; and that intrenchments, or ſtrong barri- 
cadoes, ſhould with all expedition be round 


thereby to prevent all communication with the in- 


feed place; bfuch only excepted as, by law, ſhall 
be ordained, How far, and under what regulations, 
a: ee e ont infected place petrol to 
be wiſdom Legiſlvure direct. 
It wi 92 ſufficient here to temark, that all proper 
neceſſaries for the relief and ſupport of thoſe Io in- 
cloſed, thould, under certain regulations, be permitted 
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to enter in, and that nothing ſhould be ſuffered to 
Paſs out from the infected placgce. 
Should this diſeaſe happen to break out in any large 
town or city, it will not be neceſſary that, for the 
ſecurity of the public, the whole town or city ſhould 
thus be ſurrounded; unleſs it ſhould appear that the 
contagion hath ſpread through every part of the place 
therewith viſited; which ſcarce ever happens in large 
cities, in the beginning of a peſtilence; on the 
' contrary, as it is almoſt conſtantly propagated, at ſuch 
times, only from a few perſons, or from infected 
goods depoſited in ſome particular place, its firſt ap- 
pearance, in large cities is, moſt commonly, in one 
ſmall part of them; from which it ſlowly proceeds to 
others, giving ſufficient warning of its approach [15]. 


Ii] Such was the firſt appearance of the plague, in London, 
in the year 1665, as deſcribed by Dr. Hodges; and that of 
Aleppo in 1761, as we are informed by the Rev, Mr. Dawes, Ph. 


Tranſactions, Vol. LU,  _ . 
In the year 1625, (When 35417 perſons died in London, of 
the plague, according to the bills. of mortality then publiſh- 
ed) only one is recorded in thoſe bills, to have died. of that 
diſeaſe, in any one — of the month of January, in 
the beginning of that year (according to the preſent calcu- 
| 10800 and only one pariſh is ſaid to have been infect- 
ed, during that month. In February, five: are the moſt that 
are reported to have died in any one week; and two pariſhes 
the moſt that were infected. In March, eleven ate the 
moſt that died in one week; and four pariſhes the moſt that 
were infected. In April, twenty-ſix, the greateſt number that 
died in the ſame ſpace of time; and eleven pariſhes, the moſt 
that were infected in any one week, The deaths, and infected 
pariſhes, increaſed pretty faſt in May; and ſo on, in progreſ- 
ſion, till Auguſt; when between ſour and five. thouſand were 
cut off weekly, of this diſeaſe; and the pariſhes infected were 
a hundred and fourteen. In September, the infected pariſhes 
ftfoſe to one hundred and ſeventeen; but fewer then died 
pl the diſtemper. One pariſh, however, within the bills of 30 


5 1 
In ſuch caſes, therefore, it would be altogether un- 
neceſſary, and highly improper, that ſuch parts of a 
large city as may be ſeveral miles diſtant from the in- 
fected place ſhould, therewith, be ſhut up: more 
eſpecially, as it will here be ſhewn, that this contagion 
is not uſually conveyed through the air, from one houſe 
to another contiguous thereto. But if proper mea- 
ſures are taken, the infection may be confined within 
the narrow limits of a ſtreet or lane; ſo as not to be, 
from thence, carried to other parts of rr] town, 
or city, that are free from it U 6]. 


ey, „ thn from infection during this whole year; a 
proof that this contagion is not far diffuſed from infected places, 
through the open air. In the ſucceeding year, 10400 perſons 
are reported to have died in London, of the plague; and twelve 
pariſhes within the bills of mortality, to have remained free 
from contagion. 

The progreſs of this diſeaſe; in the year 1669, was mack 
the ſame in London, as in the year 1635. For although, one 
perſon is reported, in the ſaid bills, to have died of the pla pe 
at Chriſtmaſs, immediately before the commencement of t 
year ; ; and, according to Dr. Hodges, one, who was under his 
. care, recovered from that diſeaſe, about the ſame time; and one 
more died of it in February, and two in April ; yet only one 
pariſh, during all this time, is ſaid to have been infected. And 
there i is the greateſt reaſon to believe, that if the communica- 


tion with thoſe ſtreets, or lanes, in the pariſh, of Bt, Giles, 


in which the plague then firſt appeared, had in due time been 
Proper]; reftrained;” by the means here propoſed,, the diſtemper 
might 5265 been confined within thoſe narrow limits; and the 
| uy” with half of the counties of England, might have been 
Preſerved from the terrible deſtruQion-that ſoon. after enſued. 

- {7 6] The lines that have hitherto been formed, on account of 
peſtilential diſeaſes, have been executed with a very different 
deſign from thoſe that are here propoſed; as they were carried 
quite round the infected towns, in order to prevent the contagion 
deing e communicated from e to the. n cat where- 


If 


to Parliament & that the execution of fach powers and authori- 
© ties might be very grievous to the ſubjects of this Kingdom.“ 
| Hover, the ſame objeQions cannot be againſt the ſecluſion of 
ſome ſmall part | 


[ £2-] 


If the menhs here pointed out be timely carried 


into etevution, aud due proviſion made, that all 


darigutous and utinecefſary communication with the 


29; the primary intention of the lines here propoſed is, to prevent 
the ſpreading of the - contagion from hols betts of a WA that 
are t rrewith jplelded, to all its other parts that are free- from 
cer. any weighty objections have indeed been broaght 
aguinſt inveſtiug with thoſe lines very large and populeus cities, 


ſurk as the metropolis of this kingdom ; where it is thought the. 5 


practice would be attended with more inconvenience than ad- 
vantage to the public. For whick reafon, when, on the firſt 
alarm of danger from the plague at Maiſeilles, in the year 1720, 
powers had been intruſted with the Crown, for forming ſuch lines 


Wund all intested places, on mere mature deliberation, thoſe 


powers were, in the ſucceeding year, revoked ; it then appeating 


of ſuch large cities, for the preſervation 0 
al irs other parts, and of the whole nation, from ſo dreadful a a 
calamity, Every member of ſociety, by the divine as well As 
by human laws, is reſtrained from the performance of ſuch acts 
is, without juſt cauſe or-reaſon may endanger or deſtroy the life 
of any member of the ſociety to which he belongs; or may en- 
danger the well- being or exiſtence. of the whole ſociety. Con- 
formuble to which principles, the Moſaic law ordains the ſepa- 
ration of lepers from ſociety. And by the execution. of laws, 
formed' on this divine plan, the leprofy has been rooted out of 
all the Chriſtian ſtates of Europe, The laws for ſecluding from 
ſociety thoſe that are infected wich the plague are formed om the 
ſame reaſoris. It is juſt and reaſonable, that thoſe 'who, _ 
eee to others; may inſect them with 4 mortal 
diſeaſe; or, by ſuch apptbach to any one perſon, may endanger 


_ the- lives of multitudes of their fellow citizens; it is, I-lay | 
reaſonable, juſt; and neceſſary, that ſuch inſected perſons, while 
they continue in that unhappy /a- ſtate, mould keep themfelves 


ſeparate from ſociety ; and, in "caſe of neglect, or diſobe- 


dience, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. On the fame reaſonßs 
aud neceflity, infected places are ordered to be ſhut up; leſt 


infected 


| | { 23 
infected 1 or diſtrict 2 Ia prevented, the 
inhabitants of all other parts of the town or city that 
are free from contagion may there dwelt] fecure from 
the difeafe, efpecia y when timely notice has 3 
Rey, of its finſt Fung, on which the c 
 fafety, in this cafe, much depends. And for this 
reaſon, all whoſe pufineſß it is to attend the fick, 
and al fearchers of the dead, where fuch are 
appointed ſhould be gbtiged, "under the fevereſt 
penalties, ſo foon as they mall obferve any fymp⸗ 
toms that reſemble thofe of the true 5 with 
all fecrecy and expedition, to give. notice ereof to 
the officers appointed to receive ſuch intelligence. 
When this is. done, and due 1 — been 
tken againſt the ce of the « contagign, by 
thus confining it within certain limits, the next care 
| chould he, to make proviſion for the neceſſities 
„ of thoſe who are ſhut 8 in the deen Hae 
Firſt, for their ſubſiſtence: © * 5 
Secondly, for the cane, of thaſe who Jabour Aer 
the diſeaſe N 
Thirdly, for Areventing it tom haing «x 
to the ſound, confined within the infected place: and, 
T for eradicating the Sontag. : I 


afioſe; chat ge inte sed none ſpread dhe diſeaſe.; and beſt he 
ignorant and unwary ſhould expoſe chemſclves,, and the ſaiety, 
Jo ghe moſt imminent danger, by their intercqurle Mith ſuch 
4 — 2 all odiections to this methgd f uxeating 
int . E 0 0 e t the 
| — 9 — a8 dhe hut up in he manner Proppled, 
may there be put into a better ſituation, than if left at darge d 
follaw their inclinations, ;a 1 e e 
mp winrar ali | 
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"Firſt 


9 7 . [ 24 1. . 3 $a, 4 8 
Firſt, for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants of the in- 
fected place, all kinds of neceſſaries ſhould be furniſh- 
ed, at the public expence [17] to thoſe who will fo 
receive them. Proviſions may be ſupplied for preſent 
_ ſubſiſtence, until the number of people, ſo ſhut up, can 
be aſcertained ; and then, ſuch a quantity of proviſions 
may be procured, and diſtributed to each family, as 
will be ſufficient for its ſupport for a certain time. 
And theſe, and all other neceſſaries, may, with ſafety 
from contagion, be conveyed to ſome. open. place, 
either within, or adjoining to, the infected place; 
© where they may be received by a proper guard, and 
from thence diſtributed to each houſe [18]. _ 
Secondly, for the cure of thoſe who labour under 
- the diſeaſe, it will doubtleſs be thought neceſſary 
- that phyſicians, ſurgeons, and all proper attendants, 
 Thould be provided at the public expence. In places 
where the plague has become epidemical, there will 
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© © [17] In a caſe nearly ſimilar, proviſion is made by our laws, 
for defraying the expence of the neceſſaries ſo furniſhed, by a 
tax on the inhabitants of the infected places, and the country 


ſiye miles round it. 


: 


[18] It would be eaſy, here, to ſhew what neceſſaries would 
be chiefly wanted in the infected place; What kind of food 
would be moſt proper; how they might be ſafely diſtributed, 
And how a correſpondence might be kept up, as well with the 
ſecluded place, as among its inhabitants. But my intention, 
here, is only to point out a general plan, without entering into 
2 minute detail of every particular. The police, moſt proper to 
be eſtabliſhed in ſuch infected places, will neceſſarily fall under 
the conſideration of the Legiſlature, whenſcever there may be rea- 
_ ſon: to-apprebend that the plague may be communicated to theſe 
- kingdoms. This danger, I truſt, is very remote; yet it is neceſ- 
fary to be always prepared againſt thoſe” calamities with which 


4 
4 > ay 8 
* 


this diſeaſe has hitherto been attended. 


ke 
= « 
. * 


weiß „ > 
be ſoon found a number ſufficient for this purpoſe of _ . 

thoſe who have already been ſeized with, and have 

recovered of, the diſtemper [19], : 
Tluhirdly, in order to prevent the peſtilential con- | 
„ from being propagated from the infected to the | | 
ſound, in ſecluded places, it ſeems neceſſary that the | | ; | 

> ſame preſervative method ſhould there be introduced, „„ 

which, on ſimilar occaſions, has long been practiſed, | | | 
with conſtant ſucceſs, by the. Europeans or Franks ns: 
reſiding in the Turkiſh dominions, and in thoſe of | ” 
the ſtates of Barbary. _ ” 
For it is a fact N. PT Known, that en 8 | 
baſſadors, conſuls, merchants, of the ſeveral Euro- „ 
Pean nations, reſiding at Conſtantinople, and in other Lo 
Wi cities of the Turkiſh empire, and in thoſe of JT 


e Mahometan ftates of Africa, preſerve: themſelves | 
from peſtilential infection, by ſhutting, up the houſes 
in which they dwell, and ſuffering no perſon to enter | 
into, or go out from them, 2 all the time that . | 
the plague. is epidemical in the places where they re- 

| fide; at which time they receive. ſuch. things. as they 8 | 1 
want (with proper precautions) by the doors or 3 
windows of their houſes. This preſervative method | 1 
has ſo long been eſtabliſhed in thoſe Eaſtern countries 
where the plague is a common diſeaſe, and has con- 
"I Deen. found fo reer that, it 2 e 


1261 There » are many 3 of: W ting fecal 
times been affected with the plague; but we are ured by. | 
Timone, that there are ſcarce any inſtances of perſons labourin ag 
twice under the pla ue, in one year. So that in the lower cla 
2 people, there will be ſoon found enough, of ee bave | 
ade the Cas 'to ener * non . | 
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M008 net on e e have been 
brought io gent ue run of the Chriſtian org 


of Europe 
The ies that have Intely been unde — 
evtving the —̃ ü—ä— wang e and the 
extent of its operations (or its ſphere of action) will 
ſerve to explain the reuſonablenefs and efficacy of this 
_— We are affered by Doctor Mackenzie, 
his obſetrations on this diſeaſe, made ar Smyrna 
and Conſtantinople during yeats practice of 
phyſic in thoſe —_ cities, that the plague is an 
* itfectious cortitnunicated dy contact, from 
Lone body to anoihet ; that fs, to a found from an 
; n and chat the nearer, and more fre- 
sent the contact k, the greater e = 
eien. His: meaning lie farther exptains, 
_ retnarking, 4 that the athibrent air is never the 
Tof che. „ but as it is the vehicle ney erat 
<4 e venomons particles from one body to 
mother; and that the perſon having the plague 
« tay be fac t Have a contagious and poifonous air 
«ir his room, ard about hin; while, at the fime 
« tithe, the” pen th is free from dangerous ex- 
4 hafations; fo that he rrever was 4 fad ro go intò a 
A lurge hoaſe wherein a pfaguy perforr fived, provided 
< he was confined to orte foo fe, KAecording 
therefore to the pinion of this goes man, founded 
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oa hoover bs eat, opens the fund and 
Mor hi Ine, in or 2 — 
he eſteems it ſufſicient that the contagious particles ba 
conveyed from the one body to the other, through 
the medium of the air. Although he is not of 
opinion that the contagion is uſually conveyed to any 6 
_ conſiderable diſtance in this manner; as he never 822 | 
was afraid of being infected, through this medium, — 
c by entering into a large hou, in ſome room 0 — 
1 which. a perſon. lay fiek of the 
T.,beſo obſervations of Doctor Mackenzie may 
perhaps receive ſome ſupport from thoſr of à noble | 
ny through. whom the lives of many of our-fel+ 
low ſubjects are daily preſerved ; who, in the fame 
letter in which ſhe ſo accurately deſeribes the method 
of inoculating the ſwall pox, as practiſed at Con- 
ſduantinaple, with ber uſual ſagseity, remarks, that 
the air (in Adfianople and other great towns of 
the Turkiſh empire) is nevet infected by the plague ; 
and that it weuld be as ae eee in out of, Ake 
| Countries, as out of Italy and Francef a1. 
of Pede contagio 45 = 
n, and its ere 
arts further illaſtrated and confumed by many 
avoid br winch 26 ny cl om gen. 
ven by the Reverend Thomas Dawes, chaplain 
— the Beitiſh:factory-at Aleppo, r — 
Sich raged in that place, in che year 1761; and 
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ade a little r in that- &< - 4505 the 
2 1760, and i art lain rc t ing the 
autumn, alarmed them greatly, by its appearance 
again in the latter end of March 1761. That the 
infection crept gently and gradually on; being 3 1 
fined chiefly to one particular quarter, till the 
ning of May, when it began to _ viſibly —4 
univerſally; ſo that on mas 2th of that month, the 
conſul's houſe: (where Mr. cri reſided) was ſhut 
up; and their confinement therein laſted for ninety- 
fix days (viz. till the laſt day of Auguſt). That 
| —. fury of the diſtemper did not indeed continue 
longer than the middle of July; and many of the | 
— merchants went abroad, with caution, earlß 
in Auguſt; but as the conſul had no urgent — 
to induce him to Expoſe himſelf to any'riſk, he and 
his family remained in their cloſe quarters wee 
could vifit their friends with tolerable ſecurity. That 
though the violence of the diſtemper ceaſed in au- 
tumn, yet, contrary to uſual cuſtom, it continued 
during the whole winter. That in- March follow 
ing it ſpread 3 and in April increaſed with 
moch rapidity, that they were obliged to retire to their 
1 cloſe quarters on the 26th of that month, and did 
| nov go: abroad again until the 18th of Auguſt follow- 
; ' when the burials were reduced to about twenty 
a” SH and gradually decreaſed till the middle of 
September; when the diſeaſe entirely ceaſed. That 
according to the beſt calculations, he ſuppoſes there 
might die at Aleppo in thoſe two years about thirty 
three thouſand perſons of this diſeaſe; although, ac- 
cording to the eaſtern diſpoſition to exaggerate, the 
natives ſwelled the account to forry, © or fixty thouſand 
* 9 1 each 


204 
each year. He further obſerves, that in the months 
of July and Auguſt, in each year (when the burials 
were from 200 to 300 every day) the noiſe of men 
ſinging before the corps, in the day time, and the 
ſhrieks of women for the dead, both day and night, 
were ſeldom out of his ears; and that, although 
after the cuſtom of the Eaſt, they conſtantly lay 
during thoſe months, and all the hot ſeaſon of the 
year, in the open air, on the houſe-top; and that in 
each year the plague broke out in the two houſes ad- 
joining to that in which the Britiſh conſul lived; 
and a Franciſcan friar died of the diſeaſe in one of 
thoſe houſes, after two days illneſs, whoſe bed was 
only fix yards diſtant from that of Mr. Dawes (both 
of their beds being placed near a wall eight feet 
high, by which the terraſſes of the two houſes were 
ſeparated ;) and although (as before obſerved) ſeve- 
ral of the Britiſh merchants were ſo hardy as to con- 
verſe abroad, after the violence of the diſeaſe was. 
abated; yet the Conſul, and all other Britiſh ſubjects, 
eſcaped infection in their houſes; and only four or 
five Europeans of other nations died of the Plague, 
in each year. 
From all which facts, 0 well atteſted, we a | 
deduce theſe important concluſions: :: ” f 
Firſt, that peſtilential contagion, is not uſually 
conveyed through the air to any conſiderable diſtance, 
. Tor as to produce infection; but, where infection is 
thereby produced, it is commonly received by im- 
mediate contact with perſons or goods, wherein it 
reſides; or in morbid effluvia emitted into cloſe 
rooms, or other places that are near to the perſons 
or „ therewith infected. e 


95 . . Secondly, 


ö 

Secondiy. that thoſe who dwell in houſes near, or 
even contiguous to other houſes: that are infected 

with, this contagion, may be preſerved from it, if, 

according to- the Eaſtern practice, they confine 
themſelyes cloſe within han houſes, and bave no 
communication either with the perſons, | or with a an 
other thing in which this e reſides [2.3]. 

The buch of theſe concluſians not only a L 
from the above well - atteſted. relations, but is ao 
proved by various experiments was. in this country, 
OA a ol Fo e 5 
Doctor 24] that, when lague was laſt in 
England, in 5 ent. 1665. N ail le fe was in aha 


Theſe axioms, or concluſions, aleh ugh they, hold ia 
= Ls 'T am not however authoriſed, ne Qs, to pro- 
t is qukelent for 
our preſent purpoſe, that * * 4 true in all cafes — 1 
8 has not ſpread ſo far rough, the infeQed 
as not to wins mit of any human meany o preventi 15 its — | 
progreſs. Nero Yi Afſeaſe is univerſally diffüſed throu h | 
_— ee and is attended with thoſe (hgcking *« > 
— ſo often; recorded in hiſtory.; when (as lately at Mar- 
ſeilles and Meffns] the ſick are delerted, and the dead 
uͤnburied; when all diſtinction ceaſes, and government i wy 
' ſolved; the caſe is then deſperate, and muſt be left to Pro- 
_ vidence. The diſeaſe will | at 33 be e wren ; 


- nounce univerſally true, without exception. 


8 
eeulative, 
as in the laſt | 


- at tal © 
25 [24] Diſcourſe on 8 5 * 7. ** . 


E 
. town of Cambridge, the colleges remained entirely 
free, by being ſhut up from all communication with 
ſuch as might be ſuſpected of giving them the 
diſeaſe [25]. In the plague at Rome, in the years 
1656 and 1657, the monaſteries and nunneties, for 
the moſt part, defended themſelves from infection by 
the ſame means: whereas, at Naples, where the 
plague was a little before, theſe religious houſes, from: 
their neglect herein, did not eſcape fo well. Even 
the priſons at Rome, though cloſe and noiſome, wers 
free from this infection. 50 that there remains no 
doubt, that this ſalutary practice of ſeclufion, if cate- 
h fully obſerved, will every where be found effectual 
in preventing the communication of contagion, and 
in preſerving the nne o ſhut up from. the 
diftetmper. 


In order therefore to prevent this leaded FI 


from being propagated to thoſe who remain free from | 


it, in places ſo ineloſed, it ſeems neceflary that, 

able to the method fo long and ſucceſsfully pra iſe 
in the Eaſt, every houſe in ſuch incloſed places, not 
viſited with the diſeaſe, ſhould immediately be thut 
up, ſo as that all communication may be cut off, 
between the houſes that remain free from contagion, 
and thoſe that are infected therewith. _ 

All the preſervative methods | againſt the diſtemper 
| that have hitherto been pot in practiee, are founded 


on 2 ſepardtiod: of the infected from the ſound. 


bg] A plan which eds great 15 on the chief mem 


the learned N bo whom it was conceited ; and, 
more eſpecially on the Vice-Chancellor of that univerſity 


dy 
whom, agrecable to our laws, it muſt have yo Fe: into 
n mae | 
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in a few families only, it may be ſufficient, after the place has 


with regard to 


That which is here propoſed for preventing the 


ſpreading of contagion in places ſo, ſhut up, ſeems 
Table to the feweſt objections [25]. . For by long 


; z 
4 
« 4 
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2 [26] In ſome cafes, indeed, as in ſmall towns, and villages, 


2 
OY 
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even in large cities, on the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe, 


been duly inveſted, to ſeparate the fick from the ſound in the in- 
fected houſes, and both from the reſt of the community; agree- 


able to what has been practiſed with ſueceſs on ſome. occaſions. 


In caſes of great danger of this diſeaſe being communicated to 


any part of theſe kingdoms, it has been uſual to provide for the 
public health, by intruſting certain powers to his majeſty z to 


be exerciſed, for à time limited, with the advice of bis council, 
7 occaſion ſhould require. And if in any future time ſuch 
danger ſhall occur, it may not perhaps be judged improper to 
impower his Majeſty,” to take ſuch meaſures for the ſafety of the 
people ſhut up in ſuch infected places, and for eradicating the 
peſtilence, as, with the advice of his council, ſhall be j moſt 
proper; reſpect being had to the extent of the place, the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, its ſituation with regard to other places 
near it, the ſeaſon of the year, and various other circumſtances 
on account of which the methods to be purſued ought to vary. 
And in all theſe caſes, this moſt burthenſome taſk 2 poſſi- 
— be rendered more eaſy, by the eſtabliſhment of a Board of 

lealth'; to adviſe, when required ; to make due inquiſitions; to 
receive intelligence; and, in many caſes, to aſſiſt in the execu- 
tion of ſuch orders as ſhall be made by his Majeſty in council. 
Commiſlioners of health have long been eſtabliſhed in all the 


Italian Rates, in Portugal, in Spain, in Sweden, and Ap : 
among the Cantons of Switzerland. An. eftabliſhment of thi | 


ſoft+harh'often” been recommended. And certainly in this war- 
like and commercial nation, - whoſe armies and navies ate em- 


 ployed' in all quarters ef the world; whole ſubjeAts carry on a 


raffic with eyery known part of the globe; whole colonies, fac- 


tories, and other commercial ſettlements, are ſo numerous ;* whoſe 


people are daily waſted by the intemperature and by the diſeaſes 
of every climate; and (let me add) whoſe domeſtic” police, 
many'nuiſances' in great elties, and near them, 
of many Kinds of proviſions, and various other 

. experience 


EE 


in all well-regulated latte [27], it may eaſil 
carried into execution; heing in nlelf ſo well { 195 
to the inclinations and defires of all mankind, "that 
by a fort of natural inſtin& they fly from this con- 
tagion, even at the hazard of life, when the means 

are in their power: or where they cannot remove 
from the place infected, or find it ſafer to continue 
there than to go to other places, they N 
ſubmit to cloſe confinement, fo. ſoon as they are 

ſible that, thereby they ſecure themſelves 5 9 — dan- 
ger. On the contrary, we find nature to combat 
ſtrongly againſt the practice of ſecluding the fick, as 
by our laws preſcribed. Made deſperate by their 


altlion, and v unable oa wick eam Judgment, they | 


| S reſpecting the p I, requires to, ne put un- 
der better regulations: on e accounts, an eſtabliſhment 
5 this kind ſeems more N yk than in moſt. other coun- 
168. N 


[271 War, e and neliflence, often fucceed back other, 


By each of theſe the peace and good order of. ſociety is diſ- 


turbed: but where they all unite, it * ſcarce. .pofible to 
guard againſt their deſtructiue effects. Where famige prevails, the 
| ole of ſecluſion cannot take. place; and | * famine 2 
ſelf does not produce the true pla 95 yet it 


f Liſcaſes equally. deſtructixe; as aS experienced 175 la 4 


war, armies may be driven into 4055 places, or forced to 
5 Müsch near them; and, through neceſfity, be obliged. to carry 


the diſeaſe from one place to another. It is therefore to be 


ſleared, that dez daring the phy ee cold ſeaſon, a N 
is put to this, JeftruQlive.dit iſtemper in Poland, 11 it may 
make greater advances towards the approach of ſummer; 3. el 

cially, as the civil commotions in that kingdom render it 
more diſſicult to take the nece 


; progrels, 


| ramen is fre 
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experience, repeated e of he 
world, it has been fully proved e Moreonr 
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1 [34] 5 
ſeldom ſubmit willingly, to reſtraints impoſed on 
them merely for the good of the public; but more 
frequently eſteem confinement, either in their own 
houſes or in hoſpitals [28], a grievous addition to 
their ſufferings; and by a concealment of the diſeaſe, 
or by flight when infected, and other irregularities, 
Have often been found to ſpread the contagion wider 
than they would have done, had they been left at | 

full liberty. But the ſecluſion of the ſound, as here \ 

propoſed, is not attended with any of theſe incon- 
veniences. Every individual, out of a principle of 
"ſelf-prefervation, the ſtrongeſt of all ties, will think 
fit better to truſt for his Tecarity to means that are 
*in his own power, than to thoſe extorted from others. 
ho may not be particularly-intereſted in his welfare. 
"Beſides, the regulation here propoſed commands ob- 
ſervance under the double ſanction of the rewards. 
and puniſhments which it naturally brings along. 
With it. On the one hand, by ſecurity againftthe moſt 
imminent danger, in conforming thereto; and under. 


* * 


I 28] In ſome of the preceding centuries, when the plague 
was common in our metropolis,” as it now is in ſeveral of the 
great cities of the Turkiſh empire, peſthouſes, or hoſpitals for 

that diſeaſe were there in common uſe. But the forcible car- - 

? rying of the fick into theſe, does not appear to have been attend- 

ed with greater advantage to the public, than the foreible ſhiutting 
them up in their own houſes: And ' when, in the year 1720, 
the King was impowered to erect lazarettos, bats, or ſheds, for 
_ © the indifcriminate reception of perſons, of all ranks and con- 
ditions, ſeized with this diſeaſe, the inhabitants of the capi- 
tal expteſſed ſuch uneaſineſs thereat, eſpecially when they under- 
ſtood that it Had been propoſed to erect theſe lazarettos or hoſpitals 
no nearer than three miles to any great city, that the Legiſlature, 
on more mature deliberation, revoked theſe powers. in the next 
ER ; A „„ 


eſcape who enter them; 


5 7 ] 
che penalty of receiving this dreaded malady, by its 


tranſgreſſion. And, if theſe inducements ſhould | 


not be ſufficient, a due obſervance. of this regulation 
may, if judged OY be further enforced by 
civil puniſhments. __ _ 

If the above precautions be taken. fe the 1 
vation of thoſe who happen to be ſhut up in infected 
places, it does not ſeem neceſſary that the houſes 
viſited with the plague ſhould alſo be ſhut up. Free 
' acceſs ſhould there be given to all proper aſſiſtants. 
And thoſe who remain in ſuch houſes, free from the 
diſeaſe, may be allowed to go abroad at ſtated times 


of the day, as occaſions require. Such of them. as 


Can be ſpared from attending the ſick, and are de- 
ſirous of avoiding the infection, may, if they ſo chooſe, 
be removed to other houſes, or aſylums, provided for 
their reception [29J. When the ſick are recovered, 
they may be uſefully employed in adminiſtering to 
bee under the fame diſeaſe; and the houſes f 30], 


1291 Children, more eſpecially, may ſo be preſerved from 


1 infection. 
[30] It is certainly more adviſeable. to canton the ſick, by | 


Fmall numbers, in private houſes, than to have them pent up in 
large hoſpitals ; it being known from experience, that perſons 
| labouring under ſuch acute diſeaſes have little chance of recover- 


ing from them in the poiſonous heated air of ſuch noiſy 


crouded places; and that thoſe peſthouſes become grand ſemi- 
naries of the ſtrongeſt contagion, the effects of which few. can 


diffuſed to 'a conſiderable diſtance from theſe its receptacles. 
The truth of this may be "illuſtrated by what is obſerved. in 
another diſeaſe that is flearly related to the true peſtilence. I 
have had occaſion to viſit great numbers labouring under the 


putrid jail- fever, in its moſt malignant ſtate; particularly, nd 


of a-regiment of ſoldiers, who were put into tranſport. 


DO to be conveyed from thence to Parkgate near Cheer, 15 


3 
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ich contagion may ſometimes be 
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za which dwell, may advantageoud be 
ſet apart, — uſe of duch do to be ive 
wet "we nen either in the er houſes, or 


a the paſſage being ſhort, were croued into the holds of 
coal-ſhi ps, where they were wretchedly accommodated. But the 
winds proving contrary, they lay ſeveral weeks, in the harbour 
of Dublin, in this crouded ſtate; being not ſuffered to go on 
more, for fear of deſertion; and afterwards were toſſed about 
long at ſea, in ſuch tempeſtuoùs weather, as ſeldom allowed the 
hatches of the ſhips to be kept open, to give them air. They 
thus contracted the jail-feverz and while they were in this 
Rate, two of the ſhips in which they were imbarked, were forced 
into Whitehaven in great diftreſs. The ſoldiers were immediately 
taken out, and billeted upon the public houſes ; about 
| fifty of them being then. ſick of this fever. But as they were 
attended with care, and kept ſeparate in airy rooms, though 
many of them died, yet the contagion did not ſpread ; neither 
1 nor any other who ' viſited them, affected with the 

ſeaſe. It happened quite otherwiſe on another occaſion; 
when, in the year 1757, a floop of war was ſent to protect the 
trade carried, on to Dublin and other parts of Ireland, from 
the ſeaports of Cumberland. This loop had been haſtily man- 
ned from a guardſhip at the Nore; from which -ſhip ſome of 
the ſeamen had brought this Infectious diſorder, with which moſt 
F them were ſeized before they arrived at Whitehaven, As the 
Jaw does not authorize the quartering of ſeamen en public houſes, 
a ſmall houſe that happened to be —_ was hired to ſerve them 
_ as an hoſpital. In this hoſpital I was deſired to viſit them, once, 
to give general directions about their health, and to certify the tate 
in 1 I found, them to the Lords of the Admiralty. The 
appegrance, I. muſt . armed me: about forty of them 
were lyiog on the 4 . 1 a: very cloſe to- 
| Tae many . be Regt ONE The, heat of the 


it bei in 8 e force to the c 
; [wt Her bs . he of Mey) avs this fever, o— 
' parrowly eſcaped. wha 11 Tam he furgeop who. attended them 
died of IF His _ recovered ro wy £ 2 be e 
Tevinary of e . xe diſeaſe ſpre the town 
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the aſylums, or among thoſe who miniſter to the ſick, 
or have the charge of the infected place, and ſuper- 
intend the due execution of the laws [31J. As to 
theſe laſt, and all thoſe who are employed about the 
ſick, it is neceſſary that they ſhould dwell ſeparate 
from the reſt of the inhabitants; and that ſome 
public edifices ſhould be allotted to them, together 
with ſome of the houſes adjacent to the infected 
place, if they ſhould be required for their uſe ; or 
for ſtore-houſes, or for other occaſions of the in- 
habitants. | 


The method of treatment of perſons of all ranks, 
in infected places, whether in ſickneſs or in health, 
as here propoſed, will be found perfectly agreeable to 


died of it. From thence it was communicated to the neigh- 
bouring ſea-port of Workington; and, in the fummer follow- 
ing, to the town of Cockermouth, where it proved fatal to two 
ſurgeons. It diſappeared in this laſt place during the winter; 
and again broke out there in the ſummer following, but with 
milder ſymptoms than beformeee . 
[3a] It does not ſeem probable that peſtilential contagion 
ever kills inſtantaneouſly, as ſome have ſuppoſed. There is 
reaſon to conclude, that, like the variolous contagion, it muſt 
operate ſome time on the human body before it produces the 
diſeaſe; and that the diſeaſe, when ſo produced, muſt run on, 
for ſome conſiderable time, before it produces that putrid ſtate 
of the humours which renders them contagious. And it is 
found by experience, that infection may be avoided, if the 
healthy. are ſeparated from the fick, towards the beginning of 
this fever. The different periods from infection to the fever, 
and from the beginning of the fever again to contagion, are 
pretty well marked out in the ſmall-pox ; fo that, on the fourth, 
and even fo late as the fifth day of that diſeaſe, in order to 
avoid infeRion, I have frequently adviſet the ſound to be re- 
moyed into houſes ſeparate from the ſick g and at other times, 
F 


. _ 
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the principles of charity and humanity: for it is 
apparently well calculated for the relief of. the poor, 
who commonly ſuffer moſt from this diſtemper. 
Perſons in their ſituation have not the means of fly- 
ing from contagion, ſhould ſuch flight be permitted: 
ſo that, at all events, they ate conſtrained-by neceſſity 
to remain in infected places; where, if without care, 
or trouble, they have every neceſſary provided for 
them that their ſituation requires, no more can be de- 
ſired by them. This method may alſo prove equally 
beneficial to thoſe in more opulent circumſtances. 
Ir ſuch a ſtate of ſecluſion, they may be accommo- 
dated with conveniences ſuitable to their rank; and 
there is reaſon. to believe that the danger would be 
Increaſed, rather than leſſened, by their removal from 
. Auch places, were the means in their power. Such a 
removal of large families might in many caſes be in- 
convenient; in others, ſcarce practicable. Beſides, 
at hath heretofore been experienced, that when a 
general migration was allowed, as from London, ia 
the laſt plague, thoſe who fled were often as much 
expoſed to the danger of infection, in the inns on 
the public roads, as thoſe were who remained in 
their own houſes. And ſo apprehenſive were the 
people every where of the danger of infection, that 
many of thoſe emigrants found: it almoſt im- 
Practicable to accommodate themſelves with lodg- 
ings and other neceſſaries; and, after all, were 
not wholly exempt from the danger of the diſeaſe; 
Hance, by theſe emigrants, it was extended into half 
the counties of * But it can ſcarce be ex- 
pected, that, on ſimilar occaſions, the Legiſlature 
would again remain calm ſpectators of the hg” 
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Ts 
of people, by ſuch migrations as then took place; by 
which half the counties of England became a prey 
to the diſtemper. It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that, if it ſhould pleaſe the Almighty again to ſuffer 
this nation to be viſited with the like calamity, none 
would be permitted to ſtir, even from the neighbour- 
hood of infected places, without proper bills of health; 
and that the militia of the counties near to ſuch 
places, or other watchmen, would be poſted in proper 
ſtations, in order to prevent all perſons from travelling 
without ſuch paſſports. However this may be, and 
whether the method of ſecluſion here propoſed for 
preventing the ſpreading of contagion in infected 
places, ſhall, or ſhall not be eſtabliſhed, in any 
country, by legal authority; the advantages thereof 
ſeem ſufficiently explained to induce many private 
families to put it in practice, in places where this 
diſeaſe ſhall appear. And whereſoever this, or any 
other preſervatory method againſt contagion is brought 
into uſe, the benefits thereof, when aſcertained, and 
made publie, muſt be extended to many nations. 
Ihe fourth intention, of eradicating the contagion 
in infected places, will be fully anſwered by a ſuc-- 
ceſsful execution of the means above propoſed, or of 
any other means more effectual for preventing its- 
communication from one to another. For the plague 
is truely an exotic diſeaſe, proceeding. from a par- 


tiicular kind of contagion, which does not appear, in 


any one inſtance, to have been originally generated 
in this part of the wgrld ; but, at various times, hnaas 
been imported into this, and other parts of Europe, 
chiefly. by war and commerce, This contagion: 
therefore, which is the cauſe of the diſeaſe, exiſts 
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here ſolely a continued propagation from one to 
another; and its effects muſt ceaſe, ſo ſdon as there 
remains no fit ſubject for it to act upon, and to con- 
tinue its propa gation. - wy | 


When therefore. it ſhall appear, on the ſtricteſt in · 


quiry, that by means of the reg ulations here pro- 

ed, or others more proper, this diſtemper has 
ceaſed in the infected place; and that all contagion 
has from thegce. been removed, by a thorough puri- 
feation of the perſe 
infected; 


munircation with that place, ſo 
_ confiſtent with the ſafct 


ſoon as ſhall be jud 
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erſons, goods, and houſes, that were 
it then only remains to open a free com- 
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